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7 - ** Prompt to improve and to invite, 
** We blend instruction with de light.” "—Porr 
“EOPULAR TALES. him, speak to him with the feclings and the 
7 , —_———<« authority ofa father. Ii chis last effort should 
66 ’ we these ates persui wy 
‘ Our “+ boos tad! 26 eal seen * net succeed, I abandon all my hopes, | restore 
“~~ ———-—--~|to yo. a present that will be fatal to us both ; 
THE REPARATION, if the heart is not reformed by change of situ- 
TALEs ation; and I shall still have the misfortune of 
Hoxonrts. ene dan received from his}@0t being able to rid myself of an ungrateful 
Mroiher the @stowine letter: “I desired sod nay without being alinost certain of load- 
have your sun. ‘you uentrusted him to me from |!g you with an unnat “ural son.” 
his eariest yours. Before 1 constituted him] , "This letter plunged Honorius into the most 
my bety, f was anxious to make him my iriend. violent grief. He possessed at Lyons a mode- 


Lndued w ththe seasibil Ny ofa iat her, IT was rate ee which war all embarked in com- 
by adontion, ason whom|™erce. Frederick was his only son, whom he 


’ ; , I] 
cesirous to procure 


t could leve. } ett to have him with me! tenderly loved; and to secure a rich inheri- 
quite young, that 1 might have ihe pleasure| nce to him, he had sent him to Paris to be 
—— to rear his tender thoughts, brought up by his brother. ‘This sacrifice em- 
To teach his young ideas how to shoot, bittered still more the sensation of ‘calamity. 


“ And by early and increasing benefits, 1) And perhaps some traces of illusion that hard- 
wished him to behold in me, not a rich uncle,/ly ever quit the paternal bosom, persuaded 
but atender father. You consented to my;him, that if his son had remained wider his 
wishes, you tore yourself from the dearest ob-;own inspection, he would have been more 
ject in the world ; and banished him as it were, | faithful to his duty. It cost him much less to 
three hundred miles from yourself, you tho’t,| accuse his fate than to condemn his son. 
at least, that you had given happiness to abro-| In this situation, however, he found what a 
ther. Bat ah, my brother, my friend, our) blessing was the heart to which he could im- 
hopes have been diseppointed ! This is a con-| part his grief. He repuired to Florio, who 
fession that 1 have postponed for many years,}was not so much his partner in trade as his 
because I was sensible what grief it would oc-|friend. They lived together ; and were more 
casion. But I canno longer defer it. Frede-| united by their sentiments than their com- 
‘ick is unworthy both of you and me: and his;merce. After lamenting a misfortune which 
past conduct has rendered me quite hopeless! friendship had rendered mutual, Honorius 
ofthe future. I do not speak of the follies of} wrote to his son. Frederick read the letter ; 
nfancy ; the faults of that period are to be at-| wept, perhaps, in reading it, aud persisted in 
wibuted Jess to the character than to gsi his conduct. ‘The entreatics and menaces of 
and thoughtless years. What dol say? His;his uncle were but empty noise; and his fa- 
extreme vivacity appeared to me the pledge|ther’s letters were soon treated as ridiculous 

nd first fruits of his understanding ; in hisin-|declamations. The house of every virtuous 
docility { beheld nothing but a noble pride 5) fumily was shut against him: and by all who 
and in adopting the title, { had contracted the| would preserve a character, his acquaintance 
weaknesses of the father. I must c onfess,| was considered as disgraceful. His profligacy 
moreover, that even in the faults of Frederick,! at last, was carried to such a height, that the 
ere Was a kind of splendor that was calcula-| authority of the laws was obliged to interfere. 
ted to descive. [was blind. Alas! why can-| An information was lodged against him for an 
wt Tbe so now? He no sooner leaves me,| action, w hich, perhaps, was exaggerated by his 
utT ama pre y to the most alerming appre- ene nles 3 , and that exile with which he had 
sensions. Abandoned to all the passions ol | been so often threatened by his uncle, became 
vis ave,they are marked in him by the efferves-| now the only means of impunity. Torced to 
ence th it reason nor authority Cannot assuage. fly, abandoned by his uncle, and not daring to 
in aword, nota day passes but his health and | appear before his father, what asylum can he 
is fortune are endangered. Neither my grief, | scek ? Whose succour can he implore ? ? He 

‘the sufferings that frec juently result fi om! could see nothing in the prospect before him 

ai ry wn conduct, can affect him in the least :| but numiliation and ruin. In computing his 


© tS every moment punished without being | present situation with the past, and with what 
orrected, I know how much I wound your] he had reason to expect in future, he was for 
Heart; bat nine bled for many years before Ii some time,ina state of unconceivable anguisis. 

ould determine to break silence? I have but! Adversity. however, instead of driving him to 


ne hope remaining ; it is in VOUe Write to’ despe cration, became the seasonable school o! 
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wisdom-~he soon collected all his powers— 
aud formed a plan, which, perhaps, is not easy 
to parallel. 

When man, bythe errors of youth, has de- 
stroyed his happiness, and, which is more 
dreadful still, the public esteem, the fate of his 
whole life depends then upon the first resolu- 
tion he may form ; ond that first resolution is 
determined by his particular character. <A 
person of a wesk understanding, although born 
with alove of virtue, finds no resource within 
himself. ‘To his own misfortunes he can only 
oppose unavailing tears. The remorse which 
incessanily haunts him is attended by discour- 
arement. He feels contrition for his faults, 
without having power to repair them. The 
moment he perceives that he has forfeited the 
public esteem, he is terrified by the efforts 
whic) are necessary to retrieve it; and de- 
spairiny to avoid infamy, he voluntarily devotes 
himself to it. He, on the contrary, who is 
born with an energetic soul, no sooner per- 
ceives the abyss into which his passions have 
plunged him, than he is impatient of every ob- 
stacle to hisrelease. Remorse does not teach 
hius merely to deplore his faults, it excites 
him to efface them. He sceks not that phi- 
losophy that enables him to endure misfor- 
tunes, but that resolution which may enable 
hira to subdue them. 

The mind of Frederick was indued with 
that energy of resolution, which, when once 
exerted, is almost constantly crowned with suc- 
cess. Ilis eyes were no longer covered by 
the bandaye of illusion. He beheld his mis- 
conduct with the eyes of reason and equity. 
H{e acknowledyed his punishment to be just. 
He felt that he merited the desertion of his re- 
latious, and the contempt of all virtuous men; 
but to make no effort to regain their esteem, 
he thougnt would doubly deserve their con- 
tempi,  Panished by calamity, and corrected 
by repentance, his first object was to recover 
his own esteem. The most obvious sugges- 
tion, perhaps, in his situation, was to go to his 
futher, and throw himself at his feet. He felt 
x reluctance, however, to poe forgiveness; 
for is @feat onxiety was first to deserve it. 
Yio accomplishments which his uncle had 
caused him to be taught for his amusement, 


he was now happy to render subservient to his | 


SUSISTENCE. 
a fictitious name; to the sciences which he 
wae already ac quired he added-still more by} 

study; his principal view, however, was to 
gualily himself as a merchant, 

Some years had now elansed since he had | 
loft bis uncle’s house. His father had almost 
despaired of ¢ ver seeing hin again. Lven the! 
healing hand of time had not yet consoled him | 
for his loss. Ile had condemned his son, but 
he wept fer him still. His chief consolation 
was the 'tiendship of Florio, who had an ex-|} 
ceilumt beart. and was a person of the most ri- 
sud probiiy. ‘torig had been icf a widower 


He visited several towns under) 


» 


learly, with a daughter of sixteen, wn, to the 
candor which she inherited from her fathe:, 
united the modesty of her sex, and the timidi- 
ty of her tender age. ‘To her personal charms 
she added that inexpressible grace i) action 
and conversation, which ever heightens the 
power of beauty. Martanne, which was he 
;hame, divided her filial cares between her fo 
ther and Honorius, who loved her tenderly. 
and who endeavored to find in her the soi 
whom he had lost. 

In the mean time Frederick had returned to 
his native city, with a total alteration in hi: 
manners and principles. Steady to the vow 
he had formed, to repair and expiate the errors 
of his youth, he resolved, if possible, to take 
shelter under his paternal roof. But he was 
unwilling to appear before his father as a 
guilty, though repentant, son; although he 
might have flattered himself, perhaps, with 
obtaining favour in his eyes, who had not him- 
self been a witness to his irregularities. Lu- 
dovicus, however (for that was the name he 
had assumed) was less apprehensive of being 
pardoned, than of meriting his pardon. He 
wished to prove, by actions, that his heart was 
changed, and to have unquestionable rights to 
the clemency of his father. 

As Frederick had been from his father’: 
house while an infant, he could not possibly be 
known byhim. This circumstance was fa- 
vorable to his views, and he neglected nothing 
to render them successful. Having made 
commerce, as before observed, his particular 
study, he had acquired a reputation as an ¢x- 
cellent accomptant, under the name he had as 
sumed; and beirg recommended from tow:, 
to town, he had the good fortune to be accep- 
ed oy Florio, who had occasion fora clerk 
Ludovicus was delighted with this happy in 
cident ; but as Honorius and Florio lived to 
gether, it was not without trembling that he 
first set foot in their house. Such, however 
was the reception he met with, that his hear! 
was soon atease. He was handsome and ger 
teel, ofa pleasing address, and an engagin: 
countenance. An excellent understandiny 
was soon conspicuous, with the abilities equa! 
to the most difficult afuirs. Opportunitics 
too occurred, in which his integrity, unknow) 
to him, was put to the proof, and remained ti 
violate. His sensibility was manifested on se- 
iveral occasions ; and the delicacy of his sent: 

ments was ever more apparent in his uctduis 
‘than in his conversation. These excelici 
‘qualities soon gained him the esteein of | 

| two masters ; and that esteem was coon riper 
ed into friendship. 

But his conduct, while it obtained the es 
teem of Honorius, renewed his paternal so: 
jrows. He compared this excellent youth &\ 
~ unbappy son he had lost, and he Wept at 
the comparisons Habituated now to open his 
| Whole heart te Ludovicus, he one day men- 








‘tioned to him this inexhaustible source of his 
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icf. © Alas! my dear friend (said he) my | versed teo ofien with Marianne, not to be cap 


. * . . t 
life afone can terminate my grief. 1 had once tivated | by such an assembi: age of personal and 


a son—but all fathers are not happy. You tell, ;mental charms. He had enceavored to sufle 
ime you deplore the loss of an affectionate fa-| this passion in its infancy ; but how vain was 
ther. O cruel singularity of fate! That fa- the attempt, when he was obliged to behold 
cher is no more, who might have been happy the objec t that could rekindle it at a single 
io beholding the virtues of such a son—and || lance ! Besides,not the consciousness alone ¢ f 
1, alas! still live.” At these words he af-| wh tai he really was, contribuied to emboiden 
ecuionately pressed his hand, and bedewed it him, but Vlorio had often given him to under- 
with his tears. ‘lhe emotions of Ludovicus} stand that he should not be displeased to find 
may be better conceived than described. With) him agreeable tohisdaughter. This was suf- 
dificulty could be keep his secret; but he | ficient to encourage aheart less suscepttble 
Was apprehensive of losing all his merit by a than his of the soft impressions of love, and 
premature discovery ; and he did not think ‘he | Ludovicus, accordingly, indulged the delight- 
aed yet merited his pardon. ‘ful ideas that such a passion and such an ob- 
In the mean time, the affairs of the two! ject could inspire. But Ludovicus, that auda- 
vidjends turned out more prosperously ever) cious conqueror, with whom a declaration of 
since Ludovicus had enterec their service ;| love was once a jest, could now scarce permit 
and they were too gencrous to conceal from | ev ren his looks tospeak. They were expres- 
him, that it was owing to his management — sive enough, however, to be understood, and 
hey even thoughtit their duty to reward his | timid enough to be interesting. On the other 
services, and admitted him into the partner: | | hand, his amiable manners and various uccom- 
ship, This favor Qattered Ludovicus, not so; plishments, not to mention his excellent cha- 
much as a means ef advancement, asa testi- | rac ter, and the high estimation la which 
mony, and pledye of fiiendship that was dear, he was held by her father, could not fail to 
and precious to him. in nake some impression on the tender heart of 
Some days after, the indisposition of Hono-! Marianne. In a word, Ludovicus soon obtain- 
rius alarmed all his tenderness, and placed ed an avowai of a love, which perhaps he had 
his sensibility in the most endearing ligh:.—/ Inspired belore he could presume to declare 
ibvery moment that he was not oblived to give. his own, 
‘o the counting-house, he atten: ‘ed near bis! 1 shouid here observe, that the two fathers 
ther’s bed. Onthe pretence that he under-, had, many years before, formed the idea of ce- 
s.ood something of physic, he prepared him-, menting their friendship bythe marriage oftheir 
self all medicines that hud been ordered ; and: children. Butthe misconduct of Fredesick, 
> would suffer no one else to present them; bis disgraceful fight, and supposed death, had 








Jie attended his father every day ; he watch 
ed him in the night; and had this indisposi- 
‘ion lasted long, he must have been takcn il} 
himself, with fatieue and mrief.  ‘Phis tender! 
oehaviour could not but augment the aiection! 
{f Honorius, who would scarce allow him te 
fcave him amoment. Sometimes, he would 
affectionately regard him, and exclaim, “ alas! 
why did not Heaven permit me to be your fa-| 
ther’? He would relate the miscondrict of| 
hisson. ‘This rel.tion punished and afflicted | 
Ludovicus; but the demonstrations of friend-! 
ouip that accom p: anied it, soon consoled him. | 
t{ow ofien was he upon the point o} “ discover-| 
ing himseif! but fear as ofen restrained him., 
* No,” said he, * let me remain what I am,| 


since Lam thus happy, and why should I recal}ing to my happiness. 


what I have 
mvself? I have the esteem and friendship of| 


my father; and why, should I hazard both 7 
brede 
He continu-;the guilty Fiederick, who deserved your se- 


i.udovicus is esteemed and beloved : 
rick, perhaps, would be hated.’ 
ed to console himself for the chagrin of not 


long destroyed this once favorite idea, Jae 
day then, Florio, after a consultation with Ho- 
norius, sent for Ludovicus, and offered him his 
daughter. The happy lover accepted his ot- 
fer with transports of giautude and joy. Some 
days after, when the noiary and witnesses were 
assembled to see the contract signed, Ludovi- 
cus found he could no longer preserve his se- 
|cret, and he trembled at the idea. Never had 
he been in such a situation of terror and ap- 
| prehension. His embarrassment was too visi- 
bie not to be remarked. The two fathers in- 
quired the cause. “ Oh, my benefactors (said 
the supposed Ludovicus) * can you forgive 
the appearance cf distress in the happiest mo- 
ment of my life? but a consent is stil] want- 
“ What consent !” cx- 


tt tye 


been, when I would fain forget it} claimed Honorios i : * you have no father!!! 


—‘* ] know not, Sir, (answered Ludovicus, 
throwing himself at his feet) whether I have 
yet w futher, you alone can resolve it. Behold 


verest rigor: I have long remained concaal- 


being able to call Honorius his father, by pay-| ed, that 1 might expiate my faults by unques- 


ing him ali the duties ofa son. Such was the 


life he led; 


ous days which had rendered him so culpable | 


But his heart, although changed, was not! 
become insensible. Land viens 


saw and cone! ai 


tionable penitence. You have seen me, nvt 


a peaceiul and happy life whic hi what 1 once was, but what I hope ever to be.” 
his heart preferred to allthe giddy and tumultu-| 


Imagine the surprise, the joy, the transports 
ofa parent. > Imagine the happincss of Fiorjo 
and Marisnne ! Scenes like this must be imu- 
rined—-they cannot be described. Yrecderin’ 














was united to the charming Marianne ; the 
news of his resteration was communicated to 
the good uncle, who, in the joy of his heart, 
se led his whole fortune upon him; and lre- 
dcrick long lived an example of all the virtues 
that could result from his heroic penitence, 
and of all the felicity that could arise from his 
union with such a bride. 
—— 


ELEANOR THLE HEROINE, 


One day, turning hastily round the corne: 
of astreet, | was struck by the figure of a 
man, who soucht relic! from his distress in the 
charity of his fellow creatures; but his wan 


a few boards, and listened, with pleasure, tu 
the rustling of the waves by the side of the 
vessel, as she cut through the deep. How 
great, I thought, must be the ingenuity of that 
being who can pass in salety over this mighty 
expanse! But lL was shortly to sce that ince- 
nuity exerted for purposes, and Ina manner, 
from which the soul revolts 

“One night when the trew had retired to 
their hammocks, I had been talking to my 
friend; I had dropped a tew words of anger 
against my negtectinl Lieanor. He sighed 
deeply ; and once, | iow, he was weeping ; 
but I avtributed it to his compassion.  ()n 





sudden, we were clurmed by a loud cali from 


countenance and extended arm alone pleaded | the mast head, and a busting confusion of Lie 


for him with mute eloquence. 1 thought 1 
knew the features, but vainly endcavored to 


and L returned inthe afiernoon, resolving to in- 
quire who he was; but he was not there 


ful. He thanked me for my assistance the day 
before ; his name, he told me, was 5 } 





old cottagers, Ltook him home to my lod y 
ings, and, telling him what I knew respecting 
his family, desired to hear from him the re- 
mainder of his history. 
htule but misfortunes,” he answered; “ bui 
if the relation will, in any way, please you, sir, 
I owe it toyour kindness not to refuse. 

“* The night when | was ’pressed, [was as 
one stupified; the next day, however, I be- 
came composed. 1 prevailedon a friend, who 
had obtained leave to sce me, to carry a mes- 
sage to a young woman, whom I was attached 
to, and to clesive her, if possible, to visit me be- 
fore my departure. Ile did so, and to the last 
moment I cherished the hope of secing her ; 
but it was in vain ; she did not come, and our 
vessel set sail. The neglect from one I had 
so tenderly loved was more cutting than the 
rest. I believed her unfaithful ; I deemed 
myself cast off by all mankind, and left un- 
friended and alone, to traverse over boundless 
seas. My dejection of spirits, together with 
the new life I led, destroyed my health, and I 
lay for weeks a prey to araging fever, during 
which I was nursed, with the greatest care and 
attention, by a young man, with whom I had 
contracted a friendship, on board the ship in 
which I was. He seemed ill suited to the life 
he had chosen, for he was extremely delicate; 
but he had somethingin his countenance which 
reminded me of Lleanor, and this perhaps, at- 
racted me to him; for I still loved her, not- 
withstanding her neglect. Under his care, | 
at length recovered, and was allowed to ven- 
ture upon the deck, to inhale the refreshing 
breeze. 

“* Here I gazed, with a strange and awful 
feeling of astonishment, on the immense plain 
of waters, from which I was separated only by 


| dee k. 
lcovered from my Hiness, aud went to quire 
recollect where; and giving hima few half | into the cause of the tumult. 
pence, passed on, This idea sail haunted Mes! ors pernted out to nie 
j inated on the waves, at 


> 4lione was called to his post. . 
struck me in a moment; it wasthe son of my!this instant, were almost indescribable. 


. . ast 
“ tt isa narative oi 


[ sprang up, for | was then almost re- 


One of the sall- 
a dusky OlNeEct, which 
a considerable dis- 


‘itunce, and told me that it was an Alyerine ves- 
‘The next day, however, I was more success-|scl, which was bearin st down 


upon us. Tie 
uproar bad, by this time, subsided, and every 
My sensations, at 
In a 


,icw tnoments, | should be called upon to face 
‘death, anal perhaps, to deprive others of exis- 


lrence. “This interval, as it were, between hie 
jand death, was filled with an awtul feeling ; 1 
| was not tear, nor hope, but a coniused mixture 
lof both, which was augmented and sustained by 
the silence which prevailed ; for the first shot 
dissipated all feelings but those of energy auc 
activity. The hostile vessel now approached, 
hove too,and summoned us to surrender. A 
broadside was the reply ; and, ina moment ali 
was smoke, fire,and destruction. Theenemy 
was much superior to us in strength, and at 
length they boarded us. We fought hand to 
hand. 1t would be in vain to describe the hor- 
rors of the scene : they can only be imayined 
by those who have witnessed them, Their 
captain happened to come near me ; I aimed 
a blow at him, with all my force, which he par- 
ried, and my sword broke short in my hand. 
The barbarian lifted his sword to strike me ; 
when my friend, whom I had not seen during 
ithe action, sprang between us, and received 
ithe stroke which was aimed for me I caught 
him as he fell: but that dying shriek—the last 
expiring glance—that soft pressure—told me 
all; it was Eleanor! Noble, eenerous, seli- 
devoted being, who, while I was upbraiding 
her with neglect, hac braved all the dangers of 
a sea life to follow me, to nurse me, to watch 
me, and last, worst, and bitterest—to die ior 
me ! 

“ T have little else torelate. We were ta- 
en, and afterwards retaken by an American 
by whom we were well treated, and carried to 
New-York, where we had some clothes and 
other necessaries given us. Some of my com- 
panions remained there, but I wished to re- 
turn to my native country. I worked some 














time asa fjomer, a trade to Win 


been sccustomed in dngland; and at length 


f was lended here without money or friends 
My fatigue had also tniured my healh, which 


thad not per {¢ etly recovered, so that | was | 
I had there-| 


ible 10 gain any U.ing by labur. 


é 


fore, subsisted on char 


have so kindly relicved me.” 

Here his nurative cone leded, and T will has- 
ten to the conclusion of mine. I conveyed him 
home, restorcd him to his parents, and was 
amply rewarded with their boundless grati- 
tude. He ts now in an eli¢ible situation, which 
does not require y great hadily exeruon ; 
he is comfortable 5 and, could he forget the) 
unhappy fate of his Eleanor, he might be 


happy. 





as | 


 BIGGRAPEY. 


$5 
“dof man. wiat 


see we bul lis station Hf tei, 


CATT WRI NE PAR. 
Henry having divorced himself from Catha- 
rine © { Arya fo byuh 
! 


Scymour by death, aud beheaded Anne Boleyn | 
a 
¢ 


ny iC tharine " ward; espoused in 1043, lady 


Catharine Par, widow of Nevil, Lord Latimer, | 
‘“awoman,” according to lord Herbert of| 


(‘} 


Cherbury “of much integrity and worth, and | 
ane Maturity el years; beautified with many 
excellent virtucs, especially with h umanity, 
the beamty of all other virtues.” 

Henry, wiio was as fickle in his opinion and 
sentunents about religion, ashe had shewn 
with reeard to his wives, was continu- 
teringy his eee tenets, which he ob- 

jately require: should be believed and fol- 
lowed thre oughout the kingdom. Many per- 

ons were cruelly tortured and 
death, for not recaiting their opinion; among 
others queen Catharine was near falling a Sa- 
erifice to his malignity. In 1546, the king 


honsell 


from his extreme corpt iency and bad habit of| versation, however sublime, 
iby his majesty ; 


body, became efilicted with disorders, which 
threatened his life, aid rendered hii even 


more than usual, peevish and passionare. The} 


— ‘ 
ma hed once}; 


ity 3 in soliciting which| 
b Was SO for lunwie as to Meet with you, sir, who! 


Anne of Cleves; lost Jane! 


punished with| 


~ 


o 


th ag je mp RE, thee) these . fiat 
inoaoxy of lis subjects; and represented that 


;the more elevated the person who was ches- 
ained sufficient to pay my passage to england. 


ised, and the more near to his person, the 
;greater terror would the exampie strike imto 
‘every one, and the more elorious would the 
sacrifice appear to all posterity. 

| Henry, hurricd by his own impetuous tem- 
per, and encouraged by his counseliors, wert 
so far as to order articles of impeachment to 
|be drawn up against his consort. on 
lytbe chancellor, executed his command 
and having obtained the signature of the war- 
rant, he chanced to drop this important paper 
‘from his pocket; and as some person of the 
queen’s party found it, it was Immediately car- 
ried her. She was sensible of the exireme 
danger to which she was exposed ; but did 
not despair of being able by her prudence anid 
address, still to allude the efiorts of ber ene- 
‘mies. She paid her usual visit to the kiny, 
land found him in a more serene disposiuion 
~ {than she had reason to expect. He entered 
}on a subject that was so familiar to him, and 
ihe scemed to challenge her to an ee iit 
‘divinity. She gently declined the conversa- 
tion, and observed that such profound specu- 
lations were ill suited to the natural lobecility 
‘ofthe sex. ™ Women,” she said, “ by their 
first creation were made subject to men; the 
ifemale after the image of the male 5 it be 
longed to the husband to choose principles fu: 
‘his wife; the wife’s duty was, in all cases, to 
| adopt implicitly the sentiments of her hus 
band: and asto herself, it was doubly her duty 
‘being blest with a husband, who was qualifies 
»by his judgment and learning, not only 
choose principles for his own family, but fo 
‘the most wise and knowing of every nation.” 

|  Notsoby St.Mary!” replied the king 

''€ you are now become a doctor, Kate ; and bet 
ter fitted to give than receive instruction.’’— 
| She meeuny roped, “that she was sensibi 
‘ntiled to these praises 
that though she usually declined not any ccn- 
when proposed 
she well knew that her con- 
‘ceptions could serve to no other purpose, than 
to give him a littke momentary amusement, 











queen attended him with the most tender and| that she found the conversation apt to languish 
dutiful care, and endeavored by every soothing | when not revived by some opposition, and had 
artand compliance, to allay those gusts of hu-| ventured sometimes to feign a contrariety 6: 





mor which were increased by his in Srmities se nuiments, in order to give him the pleasure 


io a most alarming degree. His favorite topic 


of refuting her ; and that she also pre posed, 


0! conversation was theology ; and Catharine,|by this innocent artifice, to engage him into 


whose good sense made her capable or dis- 
coursing on any subject, was freq tently enga- 





topics, whence she had observed by frequent 
experience, that she reaped profit and instruc- 


ged in the argument; and being secretly in-|tion.”—* And is it even so sweeth: wrt!” re- 
clined to the principles of the reformers, she! plied the king, “ then we are perfect friends 
unwarily discovered too much of her mind on!again.’—He embraced her with great affec- 
these occasions. Henry highly provoked that | tion, and sent her away with assurances of pro- 
she should presume to differ from him, made j tection and kindness. 
pe eis of her obstinacy to Gardiner, bishop} Catharine’s cnemies, who were ignorant of 
‘Winchester, who gladly laid hold of the op-| this reconciliation, prepared next day to co! 
portunity to inflame the quarrel. He praised | vey her to the tower, pursuant to the king’ 
the king’ S anxious care fer preserving the or-; warrant. Henry and Catharine were couyers 
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ing amicably in the garden, wlien the chancel- 
jor appeared with forty constables. The king 
spoke to him at some distance from her; and 
seemed to expostulate with him in the sever- 
est manner: she cven overheard the terms of 
knave, fool, and beast, which he very liberally 
hestowed upon the magistrate ; and then or- 
dered bim to depart from his presence. Ca- 
thaiine afterwards interposed to mitigate his 
anger, “ Poor soul! you know not how little 
entitled this man ts to your good oflices.”— 
rom thenceforth, the queen having narrowly 
escaped so great a danger, was careful not to 
offend Henry’s humour by any contradiction ; 
and Gardiner whose malice had endeavored to 
widen the breach, could never afterwards re- 
cover his favor and good opinion. 

‘thus Catharine, by her good sense and pro- 
priety of conduct, and by yielding to the tor- 
rent which she could not stop, ailords a convin- 
cine proof that mildness of temper will often 
grain that ascendency over the turbulent pas- 
sions of man, which a less gentle spirit would 
in vain endeavor to control. 








‘MISCELLANEOUS. 





“ Variety we still pursue, 

“ | pleasure seek for something new.” 
CURIOUS ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 
Notwithstanding the dissolute character of 

Alessandro, it appears that he, en some occa- 


~- 





sions, administered justice, not only with im- 
partiality, but with ability. On this head, 
Aimniirato relates an enecdote which is worth! 
repeating: A rich old citizen of Bergamo,} 
had lent to one of his countrymen at Florence, 
400 crowns, which he advanced without any 
person being present, and without requiring a 
written acknowledgment. When the stipula- 
ted time had elapsed, the creditor required his 
money ; but the borrower, well apprised that 
no propf could be brought against him, posi- 
tively dented that he had ever received it— 
After many fruitless attempts to recover it, 
the lender was advised to resort to the Duke, 
who would find some method of doing him 


with his post.” * [t is 50 ineavy, sir,’ replied 
the other, that he could not yet have brought 
it.” Again Alessandro left htm, and return- 
ing some time afterwards, carelessly exclaim- 
ed :—* What kind of men are they that lend 
their money without evidence ; was there no 
one present but the post!” “ No, indeed, sir,” 
replied the knave. ‘ The post is a good wit- 
ness then,” said the Duke. ‘ and shall make 
thee pay the man his money.” 
ne 
JUST IDEAs OF FRIENDSIIAP. 

The justest idea that can be had of frienc- 
ship, is, that itis an entire conformity of senti- 
ments joined to a mutual bencvolence. 

Merit and reason give it birth: the esteem 
which we have for our friend, and that trust 
which we repose in him keep it alive; and 
because itis noble and essentially requires ge- 
nerosity and honesty,it is and hath always been 
very scarce. . 

The advantages which arise from friends]:); 
are the honorable, the useful, and the pleasing 
good. Vor there can be nothing more bono- 
rable than to love a man for his own sake, with 
out expecting any advantageous return; noil- 
ing is more useful than a faithful fiend who 
never flaiters us; nothing is more delightful 
than the conversation of a real triend, and truly 
its endearments and pléasures are more easily 
felt than expressed. 

The fundamental law of friendship is, that it 
can only subsist among virtuous persons. 

Its first duty is to keep exactly promises, 
and inviolably afl secrets. 

Flatiery is a great defect in friendship, and 
shows the want of sincerity of the person tha' 
uses it, and his ill opinion of the person whom 
he flatters. 

Honesty, virtue, fidelity are the most essen- 
tial quaiities ofa friend, who besides, must be 
amanof judgment, tender hearted, endowed 
with an even temper, and as ready to proclaim 
the favors which he receives, asto forget those 
which he confers. ; 

With such a friend a very desart would losc 
its horror, and only seem a pleasing retirement. 





justice. Alessando accordingly ordered both 
parties before him, and after hearing the as- 
sertion of the onc, and the positive denial of 
the other, he turned to the creditor, saying : 
“ Ts it possible then, friend, that you can have 
lent your money when no one was present ?”’ 
“ [here was no one indeed,” replied the cre- 
ditor, “ I counted out the money to him on a! 
post.” * Go, bring the post then this instant,” 
said the Duke, ® and I will make it confess 


the truth.” The crediror, though astonished| 


on receiving such an order, hastened to obey, 
having ‘ist received a secret caution from the 
Duke not to be very speedy in his return.— 
Inthe mean time, the Duke employed him- 
self m transacting the business of his other 
suitors until, at length, turning tothe borrower 
says he, “stays along time} 





. Sm » 99 
—“ This man, 


How great must then be the happiness of two 
friends who, free from the hurry of towns, and 
the hateful clog of business, enjoy the sweets 
of a weil grounded friendship, in a delicious so- 
litude ! 

—_—~- — 

Two gentlemen, one named Woodcock and 
the other Fuller, walking together, happened 
to see an owl; says the last, that bird is very 
much like a Woodcock. Your are very 
wrong, says the other, foritis Fullerin the 
head, l’ullerin the eyes, and Fuller all over, 





An impudent fellow stood and stared so 
rudely at a lady, that she retired, upon which 
he called out, “ What does the sun offend you, 
madam?! “ Y¢s, said she, the son of your pa- 


renrta ed 
ers. 
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Paddy’s Description of a Garret. 

i'wo Irish soldiers being quartered in a bo- 
rouch in the west of England, got into a con- 
yersation respecting their quarters.  How,’’ 
said the one, “ are you quartered?” “ Pretty 
well,” * What part of the house do you sleep 
in??? & Up stairs.” “ Inthe garret, perhaps?” 
“ The garret ! no, Dennis O:Brien would ne- 
ver sleep ina garret.” Where then ?”— 
“Why, I know not what you call it; but if 
the house was turned topsy-turvy [ should be in 
the CELLAR.” 

The want of Brains. 

A taylor following the army was wounded 
in the headby an arrow. When the surgeon 
saw the wound, he told his patient, that as the 
weapon had not touched his brain, there was 
no doubt of his vecovery. The taylor said, 
“if I had possessed any brams, I should not 
have been here.” 


A certain doctor was called upon to visit a 





taercenary, nervous old lady, who said, “ Doe- 
tor, f can’t tell what's the matter with me; 


my head is so bad | seem to see double,”—! 


“Then count your money, madam,” said the 
doctor, “it will comfort you ” 





—— — | 
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The editor of a Southern paper charged with having, 


‘ontrary to the established custom taken compensa- 


ion for announcivg a death in his paper, in vindicating | 


himself, assures his subscribers that ** & would afford 


lim pleasure at all times, to insert any notice of the} 


ratis, and especially should it concern any of the | 


Jird 


ttrons of his paper.” 


Two vew iines of par het ships have been established | 
i New York. ene for London, and the other for Ciree-| 
nock. ‘The ships connected with the lines are said to be 


4 the first class in every point of view, and will form| 


ther links in the chain of our extended and vegular in-| 
‘ 


tercourse with foreign nations. 
—A woman has been fined $5 


; ' } 
Fortusn ‘FELLING. 
muleusts, after a revulartrial in the Police Court ut | 


Boston, for telling fortunes. 
When the illustrious Riego, was lying in a dungeon, 


lust before bis murder, @ soldier placed as a sentinel 


ver him, one day said, ** were you not In prison, 1) 


would murder you.” ** Were | not a prisener,” replied 


' ‘ ’ . . - ” 
huego, ** you would not dure loo me in the face. 





Thine Va pyre of lhe Ocewn.—'Vhis singulur animal i 
Ww oexbibiineg in Boston, It is certainly a very great 
” | 

iosity, of whieh no ons likely to foiin aay distinct 


ea without seeang it. Itis of neatly a triangulas form, | 
heving atone of the angles two heads, about two fect 
apart, and an enormous mouth between them. [tis mors 
than seventeen feet in leneth aad eighteen feet in breadth 
i! was taken, with tue harpoon, by a body of whaleimen: | 
ot Cap Henlopen. | 

P Ole or Ow ted of ne | i iversity i N t! 4 rrolina | 
"as asf uned that 9 Su homie is may! 


| 
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tained from cotton seed, This discovery was first suc- 
gested in a Baltimore paper in June 1823. 

It has been ascertained by actual experiment, that « 
strong mixture of alcohol with corrosive sublimate, effec- 
tually destroys moths in preparations of natural history, 
and in woolens and furs, without injuring or altering tli 
appearance of these articles. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


The proprietor of this paper, having succeeded in 
obtaining a sufficient number of subscribers to give him 
reason to HOPE, that he will meet with sufficient encour- 
agement in support of his meditated plan to enlightcn 
and amuse the youth of our land, by the publication of 
such articles, which, while they imuse, will instruct, and 
cultivate those noble feelings of Patiiotism, which are 
honorable in every member of a free and happy country, 
and exeite to every generous and benevolent action, pre- 
sents the first numberina new form and dress, such as 
will be preserved in future numbers containing such 
Popular Tales as convey moral instruction; items of 
useful intelligence from modern Travellers ; sketches of 
Biography of celebrated characters; Miscellaneous selec- 
tions and Anecdotes; Original Communications ; Suim- 
mary of important events; and selections of Poetry irom 
the best and most approved sons of the muse. 

H{e pledges himself to spare no pains to render the 
RvurAw Rerosrrory a valuabie and use#] peper, an’ 
solicits the smiles, and support of a discriminating and 
enlightened community, to enable him to continue thi 
publication without serious loss. 

Gentlemen of science are respectfully invited to ussisi 
design of improving the mind and 
morals of society, by presenting us with such articles, as 
shad] be calculated to bring befure our readers useful 
improvements in the various arts; advancesinade int: 
republic of letters; extracts from new and improved 
works by celebrated authors, aud such other matter, a 
Lepository a vehicle of information, 


shall render the 


’| furnishing a fund of rational amusement, and instruction, 


All favors of this kind will be duly ackuowledged aid 
receive the thanks of the Publisher. 

Those who wish to subscribe will please to direet + 
line to the proprietor Wittiam B. Stopparno, (i. 
Paid) Hudson, New-York, which sha!l be punctuaily 
attended to. 


Subscriptions received at ASHBEL STODDARD S Dan). 


Store and Printing Office, No, luo, commer of Wary 
and Third Streets. 
- ~~ 
MARRIED, 
In this city, on the 26th inst. by the Rev. ows 


Maleom, Mr. Wenrv Menpurt, of Lagonier, Pa. 
Aliss Mary Maksui of this city. 

At Claverack, cn the 15th inst. by the Rey. Mr.¢ 
ter. the Hon. Jonny lL. Mincer, first judge of the cow 
ty of Columbia, to Mrs. Maria Burniny, 
rack. 

At the same place, by the Rev. Mr. Sluyter, 
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BERT C, Van Deusen of Claverack, to % 
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+ a nerve emeammcne ann nema 
POETRY. 

ADDRESS TO MAY. 

fil! lovely May, fairest daughter of spring, 

From thy roseate urn o’er creation fling, 

Thy fragrant flowers, (scatter’d here and there.) 
Vielding sweet odours to the atmosphere. 

Ol! come thou Goddess of celestial birth, 

Andin green mantle clothe thy mother earth ' 

At thy approach the feather'd tribe doth sing, P 
With music sweet, that makes the welkin ring ’ 

At thy approach the blossoms crown the trees, 
And fling their odours to the passing breeze ; 

All nature feels and owns thy genial sway ; 
All nature greets thee—smiling virgin May. 
Ol ! walk thou forth o'er plains and vallies low, 





Ol! crown the sides of brooks that gently flow, 
With fairest flowers, that nod their heads to drink 
And revel o’er the exhilirating brink ; 

Where wanton zephyrs, unmolested stay, 

On silken wings to waft their sweets away ! 

Oh! with Ceres walk thou o'er the plains, 

lo ease the weary laborer of his pains ; 

Oh, give fertility to the barren soii— 

Oh, make the hind rejoice beneath his toil, 





In life’s closing hour, when the trembling soul fies, 
And death chills the heart’s last emoti. 
Qh then may the Seraph of Mercy aris 
Like a star—-on eiernity’s ocean ! 
etiimaleS 
FROM THE RURAL VISITOR 
CONTENTMENT. 
Come lovely nymph and dwe!! with + 
And make iny breast thy home 
That | thy blessed form may see, 
Attendant on iy dow 
Though golden riches some may cite 
And sigh for honoys great; 
Yer little, | would rather have. 
With low and humble state. 
With food and raiment ouly bless” 
And free from danger’s harm : 
In thee Pd place my happiness, 
My heart with goodness warm. 
Such true content, O! may I find, 
While in this “* vale of tears ;” 
And keep celestial joys in mind, 
As I shall grow in years. J. OB. 
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EPIGRAMIS. 


TRUE BENEVOLENCE, 
The other day, says Ned to Joe, 
(Near Gedlam’s confines groping, 
* Whene’er I heard the cry of woe, 
My hand is alway Sf pen.” 








. -* . - ’ 
Thou—lovely May! fairest of the three, 
‘Vinou, smiling Goddess of fertility— ; “ | own,” says Joe, “ that to the poor 
{‘jothe the vales with fragrant flowers o'er, You prove it ev'ry minute, 
And fan the zepbyrs with a gentle shower : Your hand is oven, to be sure ; 
Tu green savanuas where thy works are seen, { But then there’s nothing init.” 


hey bound the eyes a level space of green ; 
here fleecy tribes the lambkins skip and play, 
Aud gambol in thy merry morns—sweet May 
Dien come, thou Goddess of celestial birth, 
Aud throw thy mantle o’er the teeming Barth! 
a 
THE LIGHT LOUSE, 

‘Tow exquisitely delighttul must be the feelings which 
thiill through the bosom of the tempest-beaten ma- 
einer, long absent frombis country and all his heart 
aolds dear—when, as he gradually approaches his na- 
tive land, the blue sinoky hill-tops of the yet distant 
snore first stvike hiseager eye! Still more transport- 
rig must be the first dim twinkling glimmer of ** the 
ticht house’s licht,” when the interest of the scene is 
heightened by the surrounding gloom of night 

Washingtonian 
‘he scene was more beautiful far to my eye, 
‘Vhan if day um her pride had arvay’d it; 

The tend breeze blew mild and the azure arch’d sky, 
Look’d pure as the spirit that made it. 

Ihe murmur rose soft as Usilently gaz‘. 

Ou the shadowy wave’s playful motion, 
froin the dim distant isle, till the Light-howse fire Dlaz’d 


Like a ur—in the midst of the ocean. 


No] weer th joy ot the ‘ilor-boy’s breast, 
Was heard in his witdly-breath’¢ numbers ; 
Pie sea-bird had flown to her wave-sirdled ne 


And the fisherman gone to his slumbers. 


~ 


(uc moment [ gaz‘d from the hili’s gentle slope, 
All hush’d was the billows’ commotion, 

And thought the light-house look’d as lovely as Koy e, 
That star—-on life’s tremulous ocean. 
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Tie time is long past, and the scene is afnr, 


Vv , . 
Yet when my head rests on tts pillow, 
\\ Vie memore sometin es ye Kil ‘ he tne sta 


. ‘ 
‘ihe 


— 
On the newly imported Female mode of wearin: 
Watches in the bosoi. 

Among our fashionable bands, 
No wonder now if time should Jin 
Allow’d to place his two rude hands 
Where cthers dare not lay a finge: 


—— 
Young Corydon, a forward blade, 
The offspring of a squire, 
Address’d a lovely blooming maid, 
Whose father was a dyer. 
A dyer’s daughter !” cries his dad, 
** What marry her! O fie !” 
* Why not, sirs” says the honest lad, 
** You know we all must dye !” 





** We kuow these things to be mere trifles.” 
! ee ee cae oe eee 
1. 
Why is an old maid like borrowed mone 
if. 
Why is the letter D like @ sailor? 





What is that which is too hard for? Ko 


¢ nough tor iwo, and too much 0K Vairee ¢ 





¢ i 
[In how many forms does a phys an appear 
;patient? 
————— = = = _ = i —_—-— _—— —. 
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